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The last century and a half has been a time of constant transi- 
tion in industry from the small unit to the large, from the domestic 
system of production to the factory system, from an organization 
of society in which family industrial unity is maintained to one in 
which other ties than those of kinship are of primary significance. 
The agricultural industry is the only one of any importance that 
has withstood, in a large measure, the transforming forces of the 
industrial and social revolution of the nineteenth century. In this 
single industry the small unit is still typical, the domestic system 
which was general until the coming of the machine in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century still prevails. 

It is quite commonly held that so-called small farming con- 
tinues because of the greater efficiency of the small-farm unit. 
Professor T. N. Carver, to mention one of many who might be 
quoted to the same effect, says that agriculture will probably con- 
tinue to be an industry of small units. "Large farms are diminish- 
ing in number, an indication that they are less productive than 
those of medium size." 1 

Turning aside for the moment from the question of relative 
efficiency, I state it as my conviction that there are reasons other 
than those of efficiency which are sufficient to account for the con- 
tinuance of the small-farm unit. The foundation of the American 
farming population was laid in the period of the educational and 
economic unity of the family, and in its subsequent development 
it has proceeded very largely out of touch with the rapidly changing 
social conditions of the cities. In the occupation of agriculture, as 
now conducted, may be found family unity more completely main- 

1 Principles of Rural Economics, p. 19. 
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tained than elsewhere in our industrial life. The maintenance of 
unspecialized unity of family life in a single occupation is due, it 
would seem, rather to the existence of this occupation in compara- 
tive isolation from the general social changes of the times than to 
causes due to the nature of the occupation itself. Evidence in sup- 
port of this contention is contained in the fact that, generally speak- 
ing, the further removed a rural community may be from its urban 
center the more completely does the family group maintain the 
functions which have been handed down through many generations 
of rural life. As one traverses an extensive farming district, the 
farther one goes from town the shorter are the terms in the public 
schools, and the more fully is the individual child dependent upon 
the family of which he is a member for his education, his prepara- 
tion for life. This teaching, as is necessarily true with family 
instruction in every case, is almost entirely vocational in character, 
a preparation of the individual through instruction and training for 
carrying on the family occupation. This is no more true of farming 
today than it was but a short time ago of every other occupation. 

Because of the fact that the farm in its isolation continues to 
support the old-time family unity it is not surprising that it should 
quite generally be held that the occupation of agriculture is depend- 
ent for its existence upon this primitive type of family life. 

As a matter of fact the typical American farmer who lives upon 
the land that he owns, his 40 or 80 or 160 acres, and who tills the 
farm with little help save that of his growing sons, is the product 
of conditions which are generally recognized as "behind the times." 
The men upon the farms today have not, in the mass, turned to 
agriculture because of a deliberate choosing of that occupation in 
preference to other occupations. They are farmers because they 
are the sons of farmers, reared under a narrow range of suggestions. 
As mere children they worked by the side of the father in the field. 
As boys in their teens many of them attended school only in the 
winter months when there was little to be done upon the farm. 
Their life was almost entirely a neighborhood life of farmers. The 
suggestions as to life-work were almost exclusively of an agricul- 
tural nature. As manhood found them with little formal educa- 
tion, and little experience save that gained upon the farm, they 
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were prepared for nothing but the farm. The way was made easy 
for them to begin operations for themselves on farms of their own. 
The way was made easy by the facts of cheap land, parental encour- 
agement and assistance, and the love of a neighbor's daughter who 
and whose parents as well were willing to make their contribution 
toward the establishment of the new farm home. As the families 
of America's farming class during the nineteenth century were com- 
paratively large, the homestead quite generally was divided into 
two or more farms, not because of any considerations of relative 
efficiency of small and large agricultural units, rather because the 
children prepared for farm life were to be provided for. 

Surely reasons other than those of occupational efficiency are 
sufficient to account for the continuance of the small-farm unit, and 
for the decreasing size of the unit during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Not only is this true but the occupational effi- 
ciency of the typical American farm organization is exceedingly low 
when compared with the standards of efficiency maintained in other 
occupations. A few years ago Ex-Governor Hoard of the dairy 
state of Wisconsin said that one of every three cows in that state 
was being kept at an actual loss, and that a second one of the three 
barely paid for its keep. This relative inefficiency of present-day 
farming methods is readily explained by the fact that occupational 
efficiency was not an element in the consideration of the foundation 
of the American farming class. America's great areas of fertile 
land were quickly transferred from the government into the hands 
of those who were in no sense the product of an adequate selective 
process, such as is clearly necessary for the right foundation of any 
industrial class. The abundant land of the national domain was 
made available for settlement upon extremely easy terms. The 
energetic young men of the East, though inclined naturally to many 
and various occupations and callings, moved in a throng to the 
lands of the West. 

Obviously the typical settler from the East had not after a 
rational balancing of the advantages of various occupations, chosen 
that of agriculture; he had rather chosen the home which came as 
a gift. The fact that the occupation of farming was in most cases 
tied up with the getting of a home had slight influence with the 
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settlers. Undoubtedly the movement would have been as rapid 
had the performance of nearly any other sort of labor been linked 
with the occupancy of the lands. The "home" was the essential 
thing. All through the period of western settlement those who 
were entering upon the new lands were referred to as "home- 
seekers." 

In eulogy of the homestead law which offers to every applicant 
who is the head of a family or above the age of twenty-one, one 
hundred and sixty acres of public land free of charge, the Public 
Land Commission said, "It protects the government, it fills the 
states with homes, it builds up communities, and lessens the chances 
of social and civil disorder by giving ownership of the soil in small 
tracts to the occupants thereof." It was felt to be a blessing in 
that it offered to those who had failed in the competitive struggle 
of life an opportunity to begin again in an occupation that was 
virtually free from the requirements imposed by competitive indus- 
try. One Mr. Copp, a land lawyer in Washington at the time of 
the enactment of the Homestead Law, said, as quoted by Sato, "All 
in the Atlantic States who are discouraged with the slow, tedious 
methods of reaching independence, will find rich rewards — on the 
public lands — while the unfortunate in business, and they who are 
burdened with debt can in the West and South, start anew in the 
race of life, for the homestead law expressly declares that 'no lands 
acquired under the provision of the chapter (Homestead) shall in 
any event become liable to the satisfaction of any debt contracted 
prior to the issuing of the patent therefor.'" 1 

Because of the fact that those who had failed in other occupa- 
tions or who lacked the confidence to attempt success in them were 
sure of a living upon the land, it very naturally came to be a com- 
mon saying that anyone could be a farmer. As "anyone could be 
a farmer" the inefficient as judged by the standards of all other 
occupations naturally were among those who drifted to the soil. 
Carver says, "One finds in out-of-the-way places in our country a 
degree of ignorance, inefficiency, and moral degeneracy which it 
would probably be impossible to find in any country of Western 
Europe. They are outside the influence of competition." 2 Men 

1 The Land Question in the United States, p. 179. 

s Principles of Rural Economics, p. 27. 
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who had never demonstrated by any standard of industrial society 
their competence to assume the management of an undertaking, 
have gloried in the -thought that they were their "own bosses." 
They had become "bosses" through the benevolence of a wealthy 
nation, rather than through any attainment of their own. 

While the movement westward was for the getting of homes, 
the homes obtained were valued less for themselves than for what 
they represented. The home became symbolic of a start in life, 
and was in the most of cases thought of in terms of its selling price. 
Toqueville writing in the fifth decade of the nineteenth century 
observed as follows : "Almost all farmers of the United States com- 
bine some trade with agriculture; most of them make agriculture 
itself a trade. It seldom happens that an American farmer settles 
for good upon the land which he occupies; especially in the districts 
of the Far West he brings land into tillage in order to sell it again, 
and not to farm it; he builds a farm-house on the speculation, that, 
as the state of the country will soon be changed by the increase of 
population, a good price may be obtained for it." 1 

The present farming population of America has been formed 
under abnormal and necessarily temporary conditions, the chief of 
which being the availability of a large though limited amount of 
free land. In so far as we may speak of this great part of our 
people as a class, it is an unnatural class formed upon an artificial 
basis, therefore liable to more or less rapid disintegration when the 
peculiar formative influences cease. In the Middle West conditions 
are already becoming normal through a marked rise in the price 
of farm land. With land selling at prices that are now current 
through these states, and which in view of the limitation of supply 
will undoubtedly be maintained, the speculative attractiveness of 
agriculture is necessarily becoming less. It is becoming a matter 
of grave public concern what the owner of one-hundred-dollar-an- 
acre land does with his land. The landless people of this generation 
who, had they been living a generation ago, would have joined the 
throng of those moving out to occupy the nation's farms, and in 
fact all classes of society, are crying out against the occupational 
inefficiency of those whom we style our farmer class, thus making 

1 Democracy in America, Vol. 2, chap. xix. 
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life less pleasant for those upon the farms. In the days when there 
were farms for all, no one concerned himself greatly over the matter 
of how other men were conducting their farms. Today with the 
agricultural land occupied, those who are fortunate enough to pos- 
sess farms of their own are looked upon by society in general as a 
privileged class, the members of which are in duty bound to show 
by efficiency in management and operation their right to the privi- 
lege of land ownership. Men of the cities are asking, "How shall 
we uplift the farmer class?" As a matter of fact, it is not the 
so-called farmer class that is to blame for existing deplorable con- 
ditions. The American farmers are the most splendid type of men 
to be found in the country districts of any nation. They are the 
brothers and cousins of other American men who are living in our 
cities and who in many cases are not one whit more keen and 
energetic than they. These city cousins and brothers are con- 
ducting and operating those industries in which for efficiency 
America leads the world. So I say it is not because of a lack of 
natural ability that the American farming population presents such 
a deplorable figure as contrasted with America's other industries. 
It is rather because of defective organization of the entire American 
system of farm management and control. The first call of the 
government was for those who would open the land. This call was 
nobly responded to, and the work of the pioneer is now over. If 
America really desires efficiency in agricultural matters she must 
issue another call. 

The farmer and the farmer's son read in their daily paper the 
criticisms of those who are bitterly assailing the farmer for ineffi- 
ciency. They read such paragraphs as this which appeared a short 
time ago in one of the New York dailies: "He clings to his almanac, 
his patent cure-alls, his cowhide boots, his shiftless ways, his 
ignorance. The means of education and material improvements 
are always close at hand. Modern applied science has provided 
for him all the means required to make an acre of land produce 
three or four times its average yield in the past, at less than hah the 
labor, but he has not learned and he seems to lack the faculty of 
learning." The farmer boy as he reads such statements finds on 
the same page suggestions of success in other occupations to which 
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he may readily turn. And farmer boys and girls by the thousand 
are today turning to other occupations. 

This is an age of specialization. In those industries in which 
America has achieved supremacy, her laborers have been highly 
specialized. The farmer's city relatives are specialists. The 
farmer cannot specialize as to the processes of his labor and remain 
a typical farmer. At this point I quote from a former paper of 
mine: 1 

To manage and do the major part of the labor, satisfactorily, on a farm of 
80 acres, demands on the part of the farmer several lines of proficiency which 
are seldom found combined in any one individual. He must have the strength 
and physical endurance of the unskilled laborer, combined with the ingenuity 
and mechanical ability of the skilled workman. He must be somewhat of a 
student, an authority on matters connected with the science of agriculture. 
As a student, he must have also something of the spirit of the investigator 
and experimenter, for his own farm presents problems for which he can find 
no solution in the books. He must be a business man competent to manage 
a large and complicated undertaking, or much of his labor will be wasted. 1 

Men do not frequently combine these four qualifications — either 
the men upon the land or the men in town — and that is one reason, 
and perhaps the fundamental reason, why the system is so unsatis- 
factory. It takes for granted a combination in human nature 
which does not exist. Therefore the system must suffer complete 
change in order to come into harmony with human nature as it is. 

In the regions most completely under the influence of city- 
centered instruments of modern culture the farm family as an edu- 
cational and industrial unit is breaking down. The children of 
farmers when afforded the opportunity of modern education, formal 
and informal, are not slow to avail themselves of its opportunities. 
After having received education and training to a great extent out- 
side of the home, it naturally follows that the occupation chosen 
will in many cases be other than the home or family occupation. 
Especially is this true in the case of an occupation the general social 
rating of which is as uncertain as is that of the occupation of agri- 
culture. Because of the fact that the most successful operation of 
the typical small farm is dependent upon a considerable amount 
of labor by the growing children of the proprietor, who are spending 

1 Atlantic Monthly, CX, 522. 
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more and more time in the school and less and less time upon the 
land, and upon the continuance of the management of the farm by 
one of the sons of the aging father, who in increasing numbers are 
choosing other lines of activity, the typical small farm is being 
forced to give way to a larger unit which is not dependent for its 
operation upon family economic solidarity. 

This present time of rural transition from the old to the new is 
characterized by many conditions which in the mass are disturbing 
to society in general, such as the growing scarcity of farm labor, 
and the increase of a farm-tenant class with standards of living 
decidedly lower than that of the owners who are leaving the land. 
It is to be expected that in such a time of violent readjustment, 
social theorists should arise to the task of formulating mechanical 
devices for the external application of relief to rural ills. As the 
chief unsettling force seems to be a movement of the young people 
from the country to town, it is the inevitable impulse of the mass 
of social workers to attempt to check the cityward movement. In 
the words of one of the writers of today, "If we cannot get the city 
people back to the soil we must make country life attractive enough 
to get those now there to stay." The main emphasis in the past 
few years has been laid upon the desirability of attempting to do 
away with rural discontent by the carrying to country dwellers of 
the things presumably because of the lack of which they are dis- 
contented. The plan is most logical. It runs thus : The farmer is 
discontented because of his isolation, involving a lack of urban con- 
veniences. We shall carry to him urban conveniences. Discon- 
tent will vanish. Rural migration will largely cease. 

That the farmer is entitled to all the modern conveniences which 
he can secure there can be no question, but that the enjoyment of 
these advantages will hold young people upon the land is being 
continually and with increasing force shown to be untrue. More 
sound psychologically is the position of those who would hold the 
young people upon the farms not by increasing the range of the 
suggestions coming to them in their formative period but rather 
by decreasing the variety of such suggestions and making them of 
an intensive character. Such is the basis for the motive for dis- 
tinctively agricultural instruction in the rural schools. An extreme 
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though perfectly logical position is held by those who advocate the 
erection outside of town of rural school buildings for centralized 
agricultural districts to make it possible to educate the children of 
farmers out of contact with children of city dwellers. In these 
centralized schools attended only by the children of farmers the 
instruction would be of a nature calculated to inspire the individual 
child with a desire to remain upon the land. The way would be 
made easy for him to prepare for the occupation of agriculture, and 
very naturally, if he were carefully enough guarded from sugges- 
tions that would have a tendency to fill him with ideals of success 
to be obtained in other callings, he would choose the one that had 
been constantly held before him, thus following in the footsteps of 
his father, upon a higher plane technically but a farmer still. The 
movement to town would be checked. A natural limitation of sug- 
gestions would have given place to one purely artificial. Society 
as a law-making organization would by the enactment of a few new 
statutes have checked for a time the disturbing march of the forces 
of transition. 

As opposed to this mechanical method of procedure which 
advances by drawing circles about different sections of society and 
dealing with whatever may be found within each circle as if it really 
had a separate existence there is also the genetic method of approach 
which leads one to avoid with hearty distrust anything savoring of 
circle drawing. One holding the genetic view of society will think 
of those now upon the nation's farms as being a body of people not 
fundamentally unlike those who inhabit the towns. Superficial 
differences there truly are. The environing forces of nature have 
drawn lines enforcing for a time a more or less complete separation 
of interests. These differing interests have made their impress upon 
the fives of the people. The destruction, however, of these natural 
barriers by improved facilities for communication are erasing such 
differences as exist in the ideals and lives of those who formerly 
lived apart. Such appellations as "rube" and "hayseed" suggest 
a social inferiority which is a reality to the extent that individual 
freedom for development has been limited by subjection of the 
individual to the force of family traditions. Farmers, in the mass, 
are rightly considered a backward people because of the constant 
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echoing of the past in the ears of the individual by the old type of 
family whose function it was to dominate the individual in every 
phase of his life's activity. In the close association in the town 
of individuals of many f amilies and of many occupations, the family 
as an institution has gradually given over a portion of its function 
to other developmental agencies. The division of responsibility for 
the making of the individual though attended by diverse dangers 
has resulted upon the whole in progress. As the farmer families 
are caught up into more complete social unity with individuals of 
other occupations this progress will also be theirs. 

There are two distinct avenues of advancement as far as the 
farm and the farmer are concerned. In the first place the farmer 
as a man must be afforded full opportunity to come into the best 
in life. In the second place the occupation itself is to be improved 
by being brought into harmony with those other occupations that 
are upon the highest plane of efficiency. It is entirely unjust to 
assume that as the children of the soil enter the inheritance of the 
nation and the race in things social, with problems of individual 
adjustment to solve, they must proceed to the solution burdened 
by the responsibility for occupational progress. Though it may be 
true, as is often stated, that agricultural conditions in America are 
upon a lower plane than are those of any other leading nation, it 
does not at all follow that farmers of today, either individually or 
in the mass, should be held accountable for such an unsatisfactory 
condition. It is the height of injustice to encircle the farmers of 
today with a line of artificial isolation and call out to them to pro- 
ceed with the development of their destiny. The farmer does not 
have to solve farm problems. Instead he may leave them as 
farmers are doing by the hundreds of thousands every year. 
Society as a whole is responsible for conditions as they are. Society 
through its constant reorganization will include in some way the 
business of the new agricultural production. We need not fear that 
fields will long go unfilled in a land of such agricultural possibilities. 
Society desiring the products of the land will pay the price for their 
production. An adequate price in terms of real life-values will be 
paid. We need not concern ourselves with the business of desig- 
nating the men and women who are to take up the actual work of 
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the new agriculture. The forces of competition will decide this 
thing for agriculture as they are now deciding it for the other 
activities of our industrial life. There can be no permanent wall 
of separation between the country with its occupations and the city 
with its affairs, for we are one people and we are learning with 
increasing thoroughness how we may best live together in the give 
and take of life. 

Abnormal economic and social conditions persisting during the 
nineteenth century have formed and maintained America's so-called 
farming class. As the economic conditions become normal through 
the rise in price of farm land, also the social conditions through the 
destruction by modern means of communication of the farm neigh- 
borhood group based upon physical propinquity rather than mental 
congeniality the farming class breaks down under the selective forces 
of normal competitive conditions. These normal competitive con- 
ditions will force into existence an agricultural system far different 
from the one that is now breaking down. As efficiency in modern 
industry is due in large measure to specialization of the workers, the 
individual farm units in the new agricultural industry must be large 
enough to afford opportunity for a much higher degree of specializa- 
tion than is afforded by the typical small-farm organization of today. 
At the present time the results of the forces of transition may be 
noted in an accelerated movement of the children of farmers to the 
occupations of the cities; also in the gradually increasing size of the 
farms in the Middle West. 1 

Any action of society inspired by the desire "to keep the boy 
on the farm" is, it would seem, ill advised. Society advances 
toward the ideal democracy of which we dream through a broaden- 
ing of the range of suggestions which flood the individual. It is the 
duty of society to afford encouragement to every child to choose 
an occupation other than that of the father. Any assumption that 
the child is to follow the parental occupation is unjust. Any arti- 
ficial limitation of the range of suggestions from which the child 

1 Contrary to the popular impression, farms during the past two decades have 
been growing larger rather than smaller. From 1900 to 1910 the average size of 
farms in five states of the Middle West increased as follows: In Illinois from 124 
acres to 129 acres, in Iowa from 151 to 156, in Kansas from 240 to 244, in Michigan 
from 86 to 91 . 5, and in Missouri from 119 to 124. 
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must choose the material out of which he is to form his life is 
undemocratic. All attempts to rebuild the rural civilization about 
a specialized rural clergy, or a specialized rural teaching force, by 
which is meant a clergy and a teaching force for farmers and the 
children of farmers are just as undemocratic as attempts would be 
to organize churches and schools for grocers and the children of 
grocers, through the instrumentality of which it would be hoped 
to limit the range of suggestions of the people of this occupation 
to the grocery business. Those who wish to be of true service to 
the rural population, upon acquiring a vision inclusive enough to 
see all humanity as one, will think of the men and women, and 
the boys and girls, upon the nation's farms primarily as men and 
women, and boys and girls, rather than as farmers and prospective 
farmers. 



